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James Buchanan Gillett was born in Austin, Texas on November 4, 1856. By 
1872 the family had moved to Lampasas. Gillett soon started working at the 
local ranches. In 1875, he went to Menard and joined the Texas Rangers. 


His first service was with Captain D. W. Roberts Company D. He later served 
with Captain N. O. Reynolds and G. W. Baylor. Gillett served mainly in the 
counties of Kimble, Mason, Menard, Kerr, San Saba, Llano, Lampasas, 
Burnet, and El Paso counties. In addition to fights with the Kiowa, Comanche 
and Apache Indians, Gillett also dealt with cattle thieves and outlaws. In 
January of 1881 Gillett, as part of a company led by G. W. Baylor, participated 
in what is called the last fight between Texas Rangers and Indians. After a 
pursuit of Apache Indians who had attacked a stagecoach, the Rangers 
surprised the Indian camp, killing six of them, including women and children, 
capturing a woman and two children and scattering the rest of the band into 
the mountains. 


In December 1881, after six years service, Gillett resigned from the Rangers. 
He was appointed assistant city marshal of El Paso. In June of 1882 he 
became Marshall of El Paso. Gillett had a reputation as a man without fear. 
He left the Marshall's office in April 1885, becoming the manager of the 
Estado Land and Cattle Company. He held this position for six years, 
resigning to begin ranching for himself. 


Gillett ranched south of Alpine until 1904 when he moved his family to 
Roswell, New Mexico. The family moved back to Texas in 1907. He bought the 
Barrell Spring Ranch and began building a premium herd of registered 
Herefords. Gillett retired from ranching in 1923, leased his ranch and sold his 
cattle to his son Milton. Moving to Marfa he became very active in service 
clubs and helped to organize the West Texas Historical Association. In 1921, 
Gillett wrote and published his memoirs, Six years with the Texas Rangers. It 
has remained in print ever since. The book was condensed into a textbook in 
1928 and was used in public schools for many years in at least seventeen 
states. James B. Gillett died of heart failure on June 11, 1937. He was buried 
in the Marfa cemetery. 


Book #8 of 8, Last Scoutings 
FOREWORD 


To write a true and complete history of the Texas Rangers as a state 
organization would require much time and an able historian. I am not a 
historian and could not undertake such an exhaustive treatise, which would 
fill several volumes the size of this, and it is only at the earnest solicitation of 
my children, frontier friends, and old comrades that I have undertaken to 
write a short history of the rangers during the years I served with them. This 
little volume, then, has only the modest aim of picturing the life of the Texas 
Rangers during the years 1875-1881. I cannot, at this late date, recount in 
detail all the scouts that were made while I was in the service. I have, 
therefore, confined myself principally to the description of those in which I 
was a participant. Naturally, I remember those the best. 


It has been said that truth never makes very interesting reading. Of the 
accuracy of this dictum I leave my readers to judge, for I have told my story 
just as I remember it, to the very best of my ability and without any effort to 
embroider it with imagination. If I can interest any of my old ranger 
comrades or even just one little boy that loves to read about a real frontier, I 
will feel amply repaid for all the time, trouble and expense expended in 
presenting this work. 


I wish sincerely to thank Miss Mary Baylor for placing at my disposal all the 
books and papers of her distinguished father, Captain G.W. Baylor. And I 
would be an ingrate, indeed, did I fail here to record my obligation to my wife 
without whose inspiration and sympathetic encouragement this book had 
never been written. 


That I might show the training of the typical Texas Ranger, I have ventured to 
include a short biography of my own life up to the time I became a ranger, 
June 1, 1875. 


The greatest shaping force in human life is heredity, and from my father I 
inherited my love of the open frontier and its life of danger and excitement. 
This inheritance was further strengthened by environment and training, and 
finally led me to embrace the life of the Texas Ranger. My father, James S. 
Gillett, was himself a frontiersman, though born in the quieter, more settled 
east. At a very early age his parents emigrated from his birthplace in 
Kentucky and moved to Missouri. Here, after a short time, they died and the 
young orphan lived with a brother-in-law. When still quite a youth my father, 
with three other adventurous Missourians, set out on an expedition to Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. While passing through Indian Territory, now the State of 
Oklahoma, the little party was captured by the Osage Indians. Fortunately for 
the youngsters, their captors did them no harm, but turned them loose after 
two weeks' imprisonment in the Indian camp. 
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Despite this first setback my father persevered and reached Santa Fe. Here he 
lived several years and mastered the Spanish language. Not long afterward 
the emigrating fever again caught him up and he journeyed to Van Buren, 
Arkansas. While living there he studied law and was admitted to the bar. 
Shortly thereafter he removed to Paris, Texas, from which he was elected to 
the Texas Legislature as representative for Lamar and adjoining counties. 


When Texas entered the Union and brought on the Mexican War with the 
United States, my father enlisted in 1846 and rose to the rank of major. In 
1854 he was Adjutant-General of Texas. Between 1859 and 1860, during the 
governorship of Sam Houston, my father was quartermaster of a battalion of 
rangers, thus making it natural that I should also feel drawn toward this 
famous organization. 


At the beginning of the Civil War my father was beyond military age,—he was 
born in 1810—but as the South became hard pressed for men he enlisted in 
the spring of 1864 and served in Captain Carington's company until the end 
of the war. 


In 1850, a few years before he became Adjutant-General, my father married 
Miss Bettie Harper, then a resident of Washington County, Texas. My 
mother's father, Captain Harper, was a southern planter who emigrated from 
North Carolina between 1846 and 1848, and, settling in Washington County, 
established a Dixie plantation with a hundred slaves. My mother was a highly 
cultivated and refined woman. On her marriage she brought several negro 
servants with her to her new home in Austin. Of her union with my father five 
children were born. The first two, both boys, died in infancy. I was the fourth 
child born to my parents, and first saw the light of day in Austin, Texas, on 
November 4, 1856. An older sister, Mary, and a younger, Eva, survived to 
adulthood. 


At the close of the Civil War my father returned to his family pretty well bro- 
ken in health and probably also in spirit. His slaves were all freed and his land 
holdings, about two hundred acres of cedar land, some five or six miles from 
Austin, and a tract of pine land in Grimes County, Texas, were not very pro- 
ductive. There was not much law practice in Austin in the early post-war days, 
but my father set to work resolutely to provide for his family. 


Though I did not realize it then, I now know that he had a hard struggle. I was 
only eight and a half years old when father returned to us from the Confeder- 
ate Army, but I remember he used to amuse himself by relating to us vivid ac- 
counts of his Indian fighting and frontier adventures. What heredity gave me 
a predilection for was strengthened by these narratives, and I early conceived 
a passionate desire to become a frontiersman and live a life of adventure. 


Books in this series based on the account of James Buchanan Gillett: 


Book I TEXAS RANGERS - THE MAKING OF A RANGER 
Book II TEXAS RANGERS - CLASH WITH INDIANS 
Book III TEXAS RANGERS - THE MASON COUNTY WAR 
Book IV TEXAS RANGERS - THE OUTLAW SAM BASS 
Book V TEXAS RANGERS - FIGHT WITH APACHES 
Book VI TEXAS RANGERS - CHIEF VICTORIO 
Book VII TEXAS RANGERS - LAST FIGHT WITH APACHES 
Book VIII TEXAS RANGERS - LAST SCOUTINGS 

Book 8 of 8 Chapter I. 

LAST SCOUTINGS 


During the summer of 1881 Captain Baylor's company made several scouts 
out to the Sacramento and Guadalupe Mountains. These were reported to the 
Adjutant-General as scouts after Indians, but there were no more Indians in 
Texas, for the rangers had done their work effectively. These expeditions 
were, therefore, more in the nature of outings for the boys. And it was quite a 
pleasure to get away from camp in the hot Rio Grande Valley and scout in 
those high mountains covered with tall pine timber that teemed with game 
such as deer, bear and wild turkey. The plains between the Guadalupe Moun- 
tains and Ysleta contained hundreds of antelope, thus affording the rangers 
the best of sport. 


Turning over the pages of my old scrap book I find this little announcement 
taken from the El Paso Times: "Colonel Baylor and twenty of his rangers have 
just returned from a scout in the Guadalupe Mountains, in which they killed 
twenty-five turkeys, fifteen deer and two antelope." 


On one of these hunting expeditions we had with us George Lloyd, who had 
been a ranger under Lieutenant John Coffee Tays when his company was first 
mustered into service in El Paso County. 


George W Baylor 


(Note) George Wythe Baylor was born August 2, 1832 in Fort Gibson, Indian 
Territory. The family moved often during his early years. In 1836 they relo- 
cated to Natchez, Mississippi where his father died. Over the next several 
years the family moved to Fort Gibson to Pine Bluff, Arkansas, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and finally back to Fort Gibson. 


In 1845, Baylor moved to Texas to live with his brother John in Ross Prairie 
near La Grange. He went to Rutersville College and later, through the influ- 
ence of his uncle R.E.B. Baylor, he attended Baylor University at Indepen- 
dence, Texas. He worked for a short time as a clerk with the Commissary De- 
partment of the U. S. Army at the Alamo in San Antonio. 


Gold fever took him to California in 1854. 1856 finds Baylor in San Francisco 
and a member of the Vigilance Committee. According to family letters, 
George could not find steady employment or strike it rich in the gold fields. 
By late 1859 he was back in Texas and living with his brother in Weatherford. 


Baylor joined the Confederate cause at the outbreak of the Civil War. Serving 
first with his brother's Arizona brigade, by late summer, he was aide-de-camp 
to Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston. 


Following the battle of Shiloh, Baylor returned to Texas and was elected 
colonel of the 2nd Cavalry Regiment of the Arizona Brigade. He also led a 
Cavalry regiment during the Red River campaign of 1864 and was com- 
mended for gallantry. Following the war, Baylor continued his restless life- 
style, never staying in one place for long. 


In September of 1879, Baylor was commissioned a lieutenant in the Texas 
Rangers and ordered to take over the command of a detachment of Rangers 
in El Paso. Baylor was able, through his knowledge of Spanish and his friend- 
ships with many of the leading citizens of El Paso, to put to rest the lingering 
hatreds caused by the Salt Wars. He was soon involved in protecting the re- 
gion from attacks from the Apaches. Baylor used local guides and worked 
closely with Mexican authorities on the south side of the Rio Grande. One of 
Baylor's greatest successes as a Ranger came in January 1881. For several 
weeks the U. S. Tenth Cavalry and the Rangers were kept busy in pursuit Vic- 
torio's band of Apaches. 


In January 1881 a small band of Apaches attacked a stagecoach in Quitman 
Canyon. Following the cold trail, Baylor and his Rangers tracked the Apaches 
down the bank of the Rio Grande and into Mexico. Along the way they found 
items taken from the stage. The trail turned back into Texas, where they 
found a fresh camp site. Following the trail into the Eagle Mountains, the 
Rangers came across a camp that was only hours old. Baylor's men met up 
with a detachment of Rangers from Lt. Nevill's company at Eagle Springs. Af- 
ter more tracking, the Rangers finally came upon the Indian camp. A fight en- 
sued on the morning of January 29. 


The fight, though small, has come down through history as the last Indian 
battle in Texas. In 1882 Baylor was promoted to captain of Company A. In 
1885 Baylor's Company A was disbanded due to budget cuts. After his Ranger 
service, Baylor was elected from E] Paso to serve in the Texas State House of 
Representatives. He also served as clerk of the district and circuit courts for a 
number of years. He died on March 17, 1916 in San Antonio. He is buried in 
the Confederate Cemetery in San Antonio. (End of note) 


John Coffee “Jack” Hays 


(Note) From 1836 to 1874 ranging companies were called into temporary 
service to deal with specific threats. These companies of "mounted gunmen" 
and "rangers" were activated for short periods and disbanded after the crisis 
— or when funds ran out. In 1844 problems with Comanche raids and the 
threat of invasion from Mexico made it necessary to defend the western and 
southwestern frontiers. Texas turned to a notable and dashing young Ranger 
commander, John Coffee “Jack” Hays. 
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Hays established himself as a natural leader whom grizzled veterans, it was 
said, would follow to their deaths if asked. Hays and his men would literally 
save the Republic of Texas on more than one occasion and rescue the U.S. 
Army in the coming war with Mexico. 


Hays formed the Texas Rangers into an unorthodox, highly effective "special 
force" capable of moving fast and operating behind enemy lines. He incorpo- 
rated Indian guerrilla tactics, adopted centuries-old Hispanic styles of fron- 
tier horsemanship, and introduced new technology such as Colt's five-shot re- 
volver and revolving rifle. (End of note) 


We camped at Los Cornudas, and here Lloyd had had an engagement with In- 
dians. He went over the ground and gave us an interesting account of his 
fight. He said there were but twelve men in the scout, including Lieutenant 
Tays. In marching from Crow Springs to Los Cornudas, a distance of thirty 
miles, six of the rangers were riding nearly a mile ahead of the others and on 
approaching Los Cornudas made for some tinajas (water holes) up in those 
mountains. They rode around a point of rocks and met face to face some ten 
or twelve Indians coming out from the water. Indians and Rangers were 
within forty feet before they discovered each other's presence and paleface 
and Indian literally fell off their horses,—the Indians seeking cover in the 
rocks above the trail while five of the rangers turned a somersault into a 
friendly arroyo. 
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A ranger said to be a Russian nobleman and nihilist was killed early in the 
fight and buried on the spot where he fell. A headboard was placed to mark 
the grave, but the Indians soon defaced it by hacking at it with their knives 
whenever they passed the spot. Though he could have had splendid cover, the 
Russian stood upright according to the etiquette prevailing among British of- 
ficers in the Transvaal and was shot through the brain. 


In dismounting, Lloyd held on to the end of a thirty-foot stake rope that was 
tied around his horse's neck. Four of the dismounted scouts wriggled their 
way down the creek and got away. In reloading his Winchester after shooting 
it empty Lloyd unfortunately slipped a .45 Colt's pistol cartridge into the mag- 
azine of his .44 Winchester and in attempting to throw a cartridge into his 
gun it jammed—catching him in a serious predicament. 


However, taking his knife from his pocket this fearless ranger coolly removed 
the screw that held the side plates of his Winchester together, took off the 
plates, removed the offending cartridge, replaced the plates, tightened up the 
screw, reloaded his gun and began firing. It takes a man with iron nerve to do 
a thing like that, and you meet such a one but once in a lifetime. Is it any won- 
der, then, that when I cast around for a man to go into Mexico with me to kid- 
nap Baca I selected George Lloyd out of the twenty men in camp? 


1873 Winchester “The Gun That Won the West” 
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1878 Double-Action Colt .45 


Seeing that the Russian was dead and his companions gone, Lloyd crawled 
back down the arroyo, pulling his horse along the bank above until he was out 
of danger. The five rangers’ horses, knowing where the water was, went right 
up into the rocks, where they were captured, saddles, bridles and all, by the 
Indians. 


The Indians, as soon as Lloyd 
was gone, came out of hiding, 
took the Russian's Winchester 
and pistol and left. Lloyd was 
the only man of the six to save 
his horse, for the Indians, with 
their needle guns high up in the 
rocks, held Lieutenant Tays and 
the remainder of his force at 
bay. 


In the latter part of the summer 
of 1881 Captain Baylor moved 
his company of rangers from 
Ysleta to a site three miles be- 
low El Paso. While camped 
there the captain was warned by 
the sheriff of Tombstone, Ari- 
zona, to be on the lookout for 
four San Simone Valley rustlers, 
supposed to be a part of Curley 
Bill's gang. 


John Harris Behan — Sheriff of Tombstone AZ 
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(Note on John Harris Behan) John Harris Behan (October 24, 1844 — 
June 7, 1912) was an American law enforcement officer and politician who 
served as Sheriff of Cochise County in the Arizona Territory, during the gun- 
fight at the O.K. Corral and was known for his opposition to the Earps. Behan 
was sheriff of Yavapai County from 1871 to 1873. He was married and had two 
children, but his wife divorced him, accusing him of consorting with prosti- 
tutes. He was elected to the Seventh Arizona Legislative Assembly, represent- 
ing Yavapai County. In 1881, Wyatt Earp served for about five months as un- 
dersheriff of the eastern half of Pima County. When Wyatt resigned, Behan 
was appointed to fill his place, which included the mining boomtown Tomb- 
stone. When Cochise County was formed in February 1881, Behan was ap- 
pointed as its first sheriff. Tombstone became the new county seat and the lo- 
cation of Behan's office. Sadie Marcus was his mistress, possibly as early as 
1875 in Tip Top, Arizona, and certainly from 1880 until she found him in bed 
with another woman and kicked him out in mid-1881. 


After the Gunfight at the O.K. Corral, Behan testified at length against the 
Earps. He supported the Cowboys' statements that they had raised their 
hands and offered no resistance, and that the Earps and Doc Holliday had 
murdered three cowboys. After the Earps were exonerated, Deputy U.S. Mar- 
shal Virgil Earp was maimed in an ambush on December 28, 1881, and assis- 
tant deputy Morgan Earp was killed by assassins on March 18, 1882. The out- 
law Cowboys named as suspects in both shootings were either let go on a 
technicality or were provided alibis by fellow Cowboys. Wyatt Earp killed one 
of the suspects, Frank Stilwell, in Tucson. Deputy U.S. Marshal Wyatt and his 
federal posse set out after other suspects, pursued by Behan and his county 
posse composed mostly of Cowboys. 


Behan's posse never caught up with the much smaller federal posse. The 
Earps left Tombstone under a cloud of suspicion. Sadie left Tombstone for 
San Francisco in early 1882, and Wyatt Earp followed her to San Francisco, 
where they began a lifelong relationship that lasted 46 years. Behan was ar- 
rested for graft and later failed to win re-election as sheriff. He later was ap- 
pointed as the warden of the Yuma Territorial Prison and had various other 
government jobs until his death in 1912. (End of note) 


The robbers’ names were given as Charley and Frank Baker, Billie Morgan 
and a fourth person supposed to be Curley Bill himself. 


These outlaws had stolen sixteen big work mules and four horses at a wood 
camp some twelve miles from Tombstone. They had also robbed a store and, 
assaulting the proprietor with pistols, left him for dead. A $500 reward was 
offered for the capture of the desperadoes and the stolen stock. The robbers' 
trail led down into New Mexico and it was believed Curley Bill and his gang 
were headed for western Texas, where they would try to dispose of their 
stolen stock at some of the railroad grading camps near El Paso. 


FOR THE COWARDLY | 
MURDER 
OF MORGAN EARP | 
William “Curly Bill” Brocius — 


- 


882, Brocius, along with off 
know where this coward. 


To: ibstone, Arizona Ter itor 


Captain Baylor at once ordered me to take seven men and five days' rations 
and scout up the Rio Grande to the line of New Mexico for the bandits' trail, 


and, if I found it, to follow it up. I worked up the river but found no trail. Nei- 
ther could I learn anything about any strange men driving stock through the 


country. 
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My time was nearly up and I concluded to return to camp through a gap in 
the Franklin Mountains, some thirty or forty miles north of El Paso. We left 
the Rio Grande late in the evening, passed out through the gap and made a 
dry camp on the plains east of the mountains. 


SS 


Franklin Mountains of Texas/New Mexico 


(Note) The Franklin Mountains of Texas (Spanish: Sierras de los Mansos) 
are a small range 23 miles long, 3 miles wide that extend from El Paso, Texas, 
north into New Mexico. The highest peak is North Franklin Peak at 7,192 feet. 


Early the following morning we rode to a watering place known as Monday's 
Springs and stopped for breakfast. Here the boys discovered some horse and 
mule tracks. At first we thought nothing of this, supposing the trail had been 
made by some loose stock grazing near the water. 


From Monday's Springs a dim road led along the east side of the mountains 
to El Paso and we took this route home. Before we had traveled very far we 
noticed that some of the stock was traveling the same road, though even then 
I never suspected that these tracks might be the trail of the bandits for whom 
we were scouting. 
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Finally we came to footprints made by some men as they adjusted their sad- 
dles or tightened their packs. It here dawned upon me that the tracks might 
have been made by the parties we wanted. 


I thereupon followed the trail carefully and it led me through what is today 
the most beautiful residential portion of the city of El Paso. The tracks led to a 
big camp yard where now stands the $500,000 Federal building and postof- 
fice. In the description of the stolen stock we were told one of the mules car- 
ried a small Swiss stock bell. As I neared the wagon yard I heard the tinkle of 
this bell and felt sure we had tracked our quarry. We dismounted, and with 
our Winchesters cocked and ready for action, our little party of rangers 
slipped quickly inside the large corral gate and within ten feet of it we came 
upon three heavily armed men bending over a fire cooking their breakfast. 
Their guns were leaning against the adobe fence near at hand, so the surprise 
was complete. 


The outlaws rose to their feet and attempted to get their guns, but my men 
held their cocked Winchesters at their breasts. I told our captives that we 
were rangers ordered to arrest them and demanded their surrender. The rob- 
bers were undecided what to do; they were afraid to pull their pistols or seize 
their guns, yet they refused to hold up their hands. Finally one of the Baker 
brothers turned slightly toward me and said they would rather be shot down 
and killed than give up—surrender meant death anyway. I thereupon an- 
swered that we had no desire to hurt them, but declared that the least attempt 
to pull a gun would mean instant death to them all, and again ordered them 
to raise their hands. They slowly obeyed. I stepped up to them, unbuckled 
their belts and took their weapons. 


In looking over their camp I found four saddles and Winchesters but I had 
captured only three men. I mentioned this fact to the prisoners and they 
laughingly said one of their number had stepped down town to get a package 
of coffee, had probably noticed our presence and lit out. The two Baker boys 
and Billie Morgan were the men captured, and I asked if the missing man was 
Curley Bill himself. They replied it was not, but refused to tell who the fourth 
member of their party was. As we had no description of him and he was on 
foot in a town full of armed men we had no means of identifying him and he 
was never captured. 


From the captured robbers we learned that they had run out of provisions, 
and for this reason they had not camped at Monday Springs. They had risen 
early and come into El Paso for breakfast. They declared it was a good thing 
for us that they had built their camp fire so near the gate, for had they been 
thirty feet from it they would have put up a fight we should have remembered 
for a long time. I replied that the eight of us could have held our own no mat- 
ter where they had camped. 
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These robbers were held in our camp some ten days or more until the proper 
extradition papers could be had from the State Capitol at Austin, as they re- 
fused to be taken back to Arizona without the proper authority. They owned 
horses, which they gave to some lawyers in El Paso to prevent their being 
taken back to the scene of their crimes. We secured all the stolen stock—six- 
teen mules and four horses. The owners came and claimed them and paid the 
rangers $200 and the Arizona sheriff paid a like amount for the capture of the 
rustlers. 


Our rangers became well acquainted with these thieves while we held them in 
our camp. The robbers admitted they were going under assumed names and 
said they were Texans but refused to say from what part of the state they 
came. The three of them were taken back to Arizona, tried for assault to kill 
and the theft of the horses at Tombstone and sent to the prison at Yuma for 
twenty-five years. They frequently wrote to our boys from there and seemed 
to hold no grudge against us for capturing them. The scout to capture these 
men was the last one of importance I took part in, for my work with the 
rangers was now growing toward its close. 


_ GOVERNOR SHELDON is preparing to 
break up the cowboy and “rustler” element 
in Southern New Mexico. This lawless 
element is said to number about 150 persons. 
They infest the southern part of Grant 
County, and have their principal camps at 
San Simon, Cloverdale and Cairsealillo 
Springs. Their leaders are Russian Bill, 
Curly Bill and Chris Moesncr. Something 
like 500 horses and 1,000 head of cattle have 
been stolen during the last nine months 
and driven to Texas and Arizona and there 
sold. Horses and cattle stolen in 
Arizona and Texas are run to New Mexico 
and sold. The southeastern portion of Ari- 
zona is completely under the heel of these 
rustlers. Governor Sheldon intends to pro- 
cure indictments, offer rewards, and then 
send armed and mounted militia companies, 
from fifty to one hundred men strong, with 
the Sheriffs of Dona Ana, Lincoln and Grant 
Countiez, to execute writs. -Matters are 
now being put into shape for the movement. 


Row Between Cow Bo wse—Coriy Bill 
Mortntiy Wounded. 


TUCSON, May 20th.--A special 
from Galeyviile, Califordia dis. 
trict, twenty miles south of Sao 
Simon station, says there was lives 
ly times there yesterday, Hight 
cow bows, with the notorious ring: 
leader Curly Bill,” were makiug 
matters quite interesting, Jim 
Wallace, Curly Bill’s next best 
man, pulled his pistolon Deputy 
Sheriff Breckeuridge, which gave 
offense to Curly, who commanded 
Wallace to apologize, which hedid, 
Alter taking a fuw more drinks 
Curly and Wallace had some 
worde, when the former said: “I 
guess I will kill you on general 
principles.” Wallace stepped out 
of the ealoon and as Curly came out 
Wallace fired, the ball eatering the 
neck, passing through and comivg 
out atthe right cheek, §Waliace 
was arreated, bad a hearing aud 
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out atthe right cheek, | Wallace 
was arreated, bad a hearing and 
wae discharged, He at once sprang 
on his horse aod dashed out for 
parteunknowo, Curly Bill is sup- 
poaed to be mortally wounded. He 
isthe same desperodo who killed 
Marshal White, of lombstone, last 
fall wod who, with his gang, some 
time ago, took in Charleston, en- 
tered a chureh near by during serv- 
ice and made the minister dance 
before bis congregation, while his 
gang protected the doors. He, with 
Wallace, took in Contention last 
March and they have several times 
taken Galeyville. He ia about 
twenty-five years of age,is from 
Texas and bas eevt many a victim 
to an Natimely grave, 

Miguel Siquio, was hanged at 
Florence, Piual county, to-day, 
His neck was broken and he exe 
pired without a struggle, 


———~)- oS 


Daily Los Angeles Herald May 21, 1881 


In the fall of 1881 Captain Baylor received word from Israel King of Cambray, 
New Mexico, that a band of thieves had stolen a bunch of cattle from him and 
at last reports were headed toward El Paso with them. With a detail of four 
men I was ordered to make a scout up the river and into the Canutillos to in- 
tercept the rustlers. After traveling some ten miles up the Rio Grande we 
crossed the river into New Mexico to get on more even ground. Some eighteen 
miles above El Paso we found the trail of the stolen stock and followed it back 


across the Rio Grande into Texas. 


While working our way along the trail through almost impassable brush we 
entered a small glade and came upon the stolen stock quietly grazing. On the 
opposite side of them a Mexican with a Winchester stood guard while his 
horse grazed nearby. The guard fired on us as he ran to his horse and we were 
compelled to run around the cattle to get to the thief. We fired our guns as we 
ran and this sudden noise frightened the loose pony so the fugitive was un- 
able to mount. He was then forced to dive into the brush on foot. 
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Knowing we could make no headway through the heavy tornilla bosque we 
dismounted and charged it on foot. The fleeing Mexican undertook to run 
through a muddy slough formed by back water from the Rio Grande. Here he 
bogged but, extracting himself, he backed out the way he had entered and 
found safety in the friendly brush. In running to where he was last seen we 
found his gun abandoned in the mud. Some twenty or thirty shots were fired 
at him and while none found the mark we captured his Winchester, his pony 
and thirty-six head of stolen cattle and gave him a scare that he will remem- 
ber so long as he lives. The cattle were returned to Mr. King, who kindly pre- 
sented us with $200 for their recovery. 


We learned later that Frank Stevenson, a notorious rustler, whose rendezvous 
was in this Canutillo brush, had stolen these cattle and had left the Mexican 
in charge of them while he had gone into El Paso to effect their sale. As de- 
scribed in a previous chapter, I finally captured Stevenson and he was sent to 
the penitentiary for fifteen years for horse stealing. His capture and imprison- 
ment broke up the Canutillo gang, and today, forty years after his arrest, the 
upper Rio Grande Valley is almost an Eden on earth with its fine apple and 
peach orchards, its alfalfa fields, big dairy herds and elegant homes. 


It is one of the beauty spots adjacent to the now fine city of El Paso. The Santa 
Fe Railroad traverses this valley, and I sometimes travel over it. As I sit in an 
easy seat in the Pullman and look out over the country I always reflect on the 
past and wonder how many of its present inhabitants know what a wilderness 
and what a rendezvous it once was for all kinds of cutthroats, cattle thieves 
and murderers. 


While the rangers were camped near El Paso during the fall of 1881 I met 
Captain Thatcher, then division superintendent of the Santa Fe Railroad. He 
told me, because of the stage and train robberies in New Mexico and Arizona, 
the railroad and the Wells-Fargo Express companies feared that their trains 
would be held up near El Paso. To protect themselves they had, therefore, de- 
cided to place armed guards of three men on the main line of the Santa Fe to 
run between Deming and Las Vegas, New Mexico, and a similar guard on the 
branch from El Paso, Texas, to Rincon, New Mexico. Captain Thatcher had 
known me as a ranger and my kidnapping of Enofrio Baca out of Mexico had 
won me no little notoriety, so he now offered me a position with the railroad 
company as captain of the guard at a salary of $150 per month. I would be al- 
lowed to select my own men for guards and would be responsible for their 
acts. 


I requested time to consider the proposition. While the position as captain of 
the railroad guard might not be permanent—might not hold out more than six 
months—yet the salary attached was exactly three times what I received from 
the State of Texas as sergeant of rangers. I discussed Thatcher's offer with 
Captain Baylor and finally prevailed upon him to give me my discharge. 
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And on the 26th of December, 1881, after serving the State of Texas as a 
ranger for six years and seven months I laid down my Winchester with the 
satisfied consciousness that I had done my duty ever. My term of service em- 
braced one of the happiest portions of my life, and recollections of my ranger 
days are among my most cherished memories. Among my dearest posses- 
sions, though preserved in an old scrapbook, is my discharge. It reads simply: 


DISCHARGE: This is to certify that James B. Gillett, ist Sergeant of Captain 
Geo. W. Baylor's Company "A" of the Frontier Battalion of the State of Texas, 
is hereby honorably discharged from the service of the state by reason of his 
own request. I take great pleasure in testifying to his uniform good conduct 
and gallant service in my company. 


Given at El Paso, Texas, this, the 26th day of December, 1881. 
GEORGE W. BAYLOR - Commanding Company. 


The personnel of Captain Baylor's company changed rapidly, so that at the 
time of my discharge there was scarcely a man in the company that had 
served longer than six months. There was, therefore, no wrenching or strain- 
ing of strong friendship ties when I left the command, save only for my leav- 
ing of Captain Baylor. To part from him did, indeed, make me feel sad. My 
farewell and departure was simple and unimpressive. I sat down with my 
comrades for a last ranger dinner of beans, bacon, bread and black coffee. Af- 
ter the meal I arose from the table, shook hands with Captain Baylor and the 
boys, mounted my horse and rode away from the ranger camp forever. Yet, 
though my term of actual service was over and though I had garnered a host 
of memories and experiences, I had not quite finished with the rangers—I had 
not gathered all the fruits of my ranger-ship,—an appointment to the police 
force of El Paso in the vicinity of which city I had so often scouted. 
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Book 8 of 8 — Chapter III. 
FRUITS OF RANGER SERVICE 


Early in the spring of 1881 the old town of El Paso awoke out of her Rip Van 
Winkle sleep to find that four grand trunk railroad lines,—the Santa Fe, 
Southern Pacific, G.,H & S.A., and the Texas & Pacific—were rapidly building 
toward her and were certain to enter the town by the end of the year. Situated 
as it was, many hundreds of miles from any other town, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that El Paso had the making of a great city and was a fine field for in- 
vestment. Bankers, merchants, capitalists, real estate dealers, cattlemen, min- 
ers, railroad men, gamblers, saloon-keepers and sporting people of both sexes 
flocked to the town. They came in buggies, hacks, wagons, horseback and 
even afoot. There was not half enough hotel accommodations to go around, so 
people just slept and ate at any old place. El Paso Street, the only business 
thoroughfare at that time, was flooded with crowds. 


DALLAS STOUDENMIRE 


At night there was not enough room for people to walk on the sidewalks and 
they filled the streets. To me it looked just a miniature midway at a world's 
fair. A saloon was opened on almost every corner of the town with many in 
between. Each drinking place had a gambling house attached where the 
crowds played faro bank, monte, roulette, chuck-a-luck, stud poker and every 
gambling game on the calendar. If one wished a seat at the gaming tables he 
had to come early or he could not get within thirty feet of them. Two variety 
theaters, the Coliseum, operated by the Manning Brothers,—the largest in the 
southwest—and Jack Doyle's, were quickly opened. 


An election was called in El Paso and the city was duly incorporated and a 
mayor and board of aldermen installed. George Campbell was elected city 
marshal and given one assistant, Bill Johnson. The new marshal had come to 
El Paso from Young County, Texas, where he had been a deputy sheriff. 
Campbell had done some good detective work and was a fairly good and effi- 
cient officer, but his assistant was much below ordinary. 
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The city marshal soon found that with but one man to aid him he had the big- 
gest kind of a job on his hands with something doing every hour in the 
twenty-four. Campbell decided he was not getting enough pay for the work he 
had to do and asked the City Council for a raise in his salary, but the council 
refused it. The marshal at once resigned and left Bill Johnson to hold the 
town. Campbell was very friendly with the sporting element in El Paso, espe- 
cially with the Manning Brothers, who were running two saloons and a big va- 
riety theater. Campbell and his friends decided to use strategy to force the 
council to increase his salary and planned to shoot up the town, thinking this 
would cause the city fathers to reinstate Campbell in his old position with a 
substantial increase in pay. At 2 o'clock one morning the town was shot up, 
some three or four hundred shots being fired promiscuously and with no at- 
tempt to make arrests. 


The following morning Mayor McGoffin sent a hurry call to Captain Baylor at 
Ysleta and asked that a detachment of Texas Rangers be sent to El Paso to 
help police the town. At that time I had not severed my connection with the 
rangers, so I was ordered to make a detail of five rangers, issue them fifteen 
days' rations and have them report at once to the mayor of El Paso. 


The peace loving citizens of the town welcomed the rangers, secured nice 
quarters for them and furnished the detachment with a stove on which to 
cook its meals. The rangers had been in El Paso on police duty about a week 
when there appeared in the town from New Mexico the famous Dallas 
Stoudenmire. The newcomer was six feet two inches in height, a blonde and 
weighed one hundred and eighty-five pounds. Stoudenmire had a compelling 
personality and had been a Confederate soldier, having served with General 
Joe Johnston at Greensboro, North Carolina. Mr. Stoudenmire applied to the 
mayor and City Council for the position of city marshal. He presented good 
references and was duly appointed town marshal. 


George Campbell now saw his chances for reinstatement as an officer in El 
Paso go glimmering. Marshal Stoudenmire called on Bill Johnson for the keys 
of the city jail, but the latter refused to surrender them. Thereupon Stouden- 
mire seized the recalcitrant assistant, shook him up and took the keys from 
his pocket, thereby making his first enemy in El Paso. 


About ten days after the new marshal had been installed it was reported in El 
Paso that two Mexican boys had been found murdered some ten or twelve 
miles from town on the Rio Grande. The rangers stationed in the city went 
out to the ranch to investigate. The bodies were brought to El Paso and a 
coroner's inquest was held in a room fronting on E] Paso Street. Johnnie 
Hale, manager of Manning's little ranch, was summoned to appear before the 
coroner, and it was believed by the rangers that Hale and an ex-ranger named 
Len Peterson had committed the double murder. 
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The inquest, being held in such a public place, attracted a crowd of onlookers. 
Besides the rangers, Marshal Stoudenmire, ex-Marshal Campbell, and Bill 
Johnson were present. A man named Gus Krempkau acted as interpreter. The 
trial dragged along until the noon hour and the proceedings were adjourned 
for dinner. The rangers went at once to their quarters to prepare their meal, 
though there was still a crowd standing about the scene of the inquest. 
Krempkau came out of the room and was accosted by John Hale, who had be- 
come offended at the way the interpreter had interpreted the evidence. 


After a few hot words Hale quickly pulled his pistol and shot Krempkau 
through the head, killing him instantly. Marshal Stoudenmire ran up, shot at 
Hale but missing him killed a Mexican bystander. At the second shot from the 
marshal's pistol John Hale fell dead. George Campbell had pulled his pistol 
and was backing off across the street when Stoudenmire suddenly turned and 
shot him down. Four men were thus killed almost within the twinkling of an 
eye. 


Stoudenmire was held blameless by the better class of citizens for the part he 
had played, but a certain sporting element—mostly friends of Campbell—was 
highly indignant at Marshal Stoudenmire for killing Campbell, and declared 
the latter had been murdered. The Manning Brothers were especially bitter 
against the marshal, as he had killed their ranch foreman, Hale, and their 
friend, Campbell. This feeling against Marshal Stoudenmire never subsided, 
and just a little more than one year after, Dallas Stoudenmire was shot and 
killed in a street fight by Jim and Dr. Manning within fifty feet of the spot 
where Stoudenmire himself had killed the three men the year before. 


The friends of George Campbell now sought to take the life of Marshal 
Stoudenmire, and they used as their instrument Bill Johnson, a man almost 
simple mentally. The plotters furnished Johnson with plenty of free whisky 
and when they had made him drunk they told him Stoudenmire had no right 
to catch him in the collar and shake him as if he were a cur dog. Johnson fi- 
nally agreed to kill the marshal. Armed with a double-barreled shotgun the 
tool of the plotters took up a position one night behind a pile of bricks in San 
Antonio Street where it enters El Paso and lay in wait for his intended victim. 


Marshal Stoudenmire was then down at Neal Nuland's Acme saloon, and it 
was well known he would soon make his round up the street. Shortly after- 
ward he was seen coming, and when he had approached within twenty-five 
feet of the brick pile Bill Johnson rose to his feet and fired both barrels of his 
shotgun. Unsteady with drink, Johnson's fire went over the marshal's head 
and left him unharmed. The marshal pulled his pistol and with lightning ra- 
pidity filled Johnson's body full of holes. At the same moment Campbell's 
friends, posted on the opposite side of the street, opened fire on Stoudenmire 
and slightly wounded him in one foot, but the marshal charged his attackers 
and single-handed put them to flight. 
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From this day Marshal Stoudenmire had the roughs of El Paso eating out of 
his hand. There was no longer any necessity for the rangers to help him police 
the town and they were withdrawn. Stoudenmire's presence on the streets 
was a guarantee of order and good government. He was a good man for the 
class of people he had to deal with, yet he knew there were those in El Paso 
that were his bitter enemies and always on the alert for a chance to take his 
life. This caused him to drink, and when under the influence of liquor he be- 
came mean and overbearing to some of his most ardent supporters, so much 
so that by the spring of 1882 he was asked to resign. In a dramatic and fiery 
speech Stoudenmire presented his resignation and declared he had not been 
treated fairly by the City Council and that he could straddle them all. 


Immediately on leaving the rangers, as narrated at the close of the preceding 
chapter, I accepted a position of captain of guards on the Santa Fe Railroad 
under my friend, Captain Thatcher. I did not long remain in the railroad's 
employ, and after a few months I resigned my position there to become assis- 
tant city marshal under Mr. Stoudenmire. 


Upon the resignation of Mr. Stoudenmire I was appointed city marshal of El 
Paso. Upon my appointment the ex-marshal walked over, took me by the 
hand and said, "Young man, I congratulate you on being elected city marshal 
and at the same time I wish to warn you that you have more than a man's size 
job on your hands." 


Stoudenmire at once secured the appointment as United States deputy mar- 
shal of the Western District of Texas with headquarters at El Paso. Stouden- 
mire always treated me with the greatest consideration and courtesy and gave 
me trouble on only one occasion. I reproduce here a clipping from an El Paso 
paper of the time: 


"Last Thursday night a shooting scrape in which ex-Marshal Stoudenmire and 
ex-Deputy Page played the leading parts occurred at the Acme saloon. It 
seems that early in the evening Page had a misunderstanding with Billy Bell. 
Stoudenmire acted as peacemaker in the matter. In doing so he carried Page 
to Doyle's concert hall, where the two remained an hour or so and got more or 
less intoxicated. About midnight they returned to the Acme and soon got into 
a quarrel. 


Stoudenmire drew his pistol and fired at Page; the latter, however, knocked 
the weapon upward and the ball went into the ceiling. Page then wrenched 
the pistol from Stoudenmire and the latter drew a second pistol and the two 
combatants were about to perforate each other when Marshal Gillett ap- 
peared on the premises with a double-barrel shotgun and corralled both of 
them. They were taken before court the following morning and fined $25 each 
and Stoudenmire was placed under bond in the sum of $250 to keep the 
peace.” 
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My election to the marshalship of El Paso I attribute solely to my training as a 
ranger and to the notoriety my kidnapping of Baca out of Mexico had given 
me, so that the marshalship of the town was one of the direct fruits of my 
ranger service. 


I was an officer of El Paso for several years. Not very long after my acceptance 
of the marshalship Captain C.L. Nevill, with whom I had served in Lieutenant 
Reynolds' company, resigned his ranger command and became sheriff and tax 
collector of Presidio County, Texas. The Marfa country was now seen to be a 
very promising cattle section, so Captain Nevill and myself formed a partner- 
ship and embarked in the cattle business. This did not in the least interfere 
with our duties as sheriff and marshal, respectively, and we soon built up a 
nice little herd of cattle. 


In the spring of 1885 General Gano and sons of Dallas, Texas, formed a com- 
pany known as the Estado Land and Cattle Company. The new concern ar- 
ranged to open a big ranch in Brewster County and General Gano wrote to 
Captain Nevill, asking him please to secure a good cattleman as ranch man- 
ager for the new company. Nevill at once wrote me and advised me to accept 
this position. In his letter he jokingly remarked: 


"Jim, you have had a quart cup of bullets shot at you while a ranger and mar- 
shal, and now that you have a chance to quit and get something less haz- 
ardous I advise you to do it. Besides you will be near our own little ranch and 
can see your own cattle from time to time." 


I considered the proposition seriously, and on the 1st day of April, 1885, I re- 
signed from the police force of El] Paso and became a cowboy again. In accept- 
ing the marshalship I reaped the fruits of my ranger service and now, in re- 
signing from that position I completely severed all my connection with the 
ranger force and all that it had brought me. Henceforth my ranger days and 
ranger service were to be but a memory, albeit the most happy and cherished 
one of my life. 


I was manager of the Estado Land and Cattle Company's ranch for nearly six 
years and during that period the herd increased from six to thirty thousand 
head. When I resigned the ranch managership it was that I might attend to 
my own ranch interests, which had also grown in that period. 


Though today I own a large and prosperous ranch in the Marfa country and 
though my business interests are many and varied, I still cherish the memory 
of my ranger days and am never too busy to see an old ranger comrade and 
re-live with him those six adventurous, happy and thrilling years I was a 
member of the Frontier Battalion of the Texas Rangers. 
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Additional account of Gillett’s time with Dallas Stroudenmire 


Dallas was born on December 11th, 1845 in Aberfoil, AL. With the Civil War 
raging, 1862 and 1863 saw Dallas repeatedly trying to enlist by lying about his 
age only to be found out within months and discharged. Finally, on March 
8th, 1864 Stoudenmire enlisted at legal age and served until the end of the 
war. 


Immediately after war’s end, Dallas moved to Texas with his brother Abed- 
nego and his sister-in-law. While Abednego and his spouse settled in Col- 
orado County, Dallas traveled to Mexico like many other former Confederate 
soldiers and served in the army fighting to keep the country’s Emperor Maxi- 
milian on his throne. After Maximilian fell and was executed in June of 1867 
Stoudenmire returned to Texas and farmed with his brother in Columbus in 
Colorado County. 


Between 1870 and ‘74 Dallas wandered, working as a wheelwright and other 
odd jobs when on the Texas side of the border, but engaging in still-mysteri- 
ous activities during periodic trips to Mexico. Some legends claim Stouden- 
mire was part of a rustling gang during those outings, while others have him 
contending with rival fortune hunters in searching for Emperor Maximilian’s 
lost gold. 


On January 17th, 1874 this figure enlisted as a Sergeant in the Texas Rangers 
— Company A under Captain J.R. Waller. That company’s jurisdiction ranged 
from western Erath County north to Stevens County and southwest to Brown 
County. 


The unit spent the majority of their time fighting Comanches and other Na- 
tive Americans who were killing or abducting Texans as well as destroying or 
stealing their property. 


The Texas government was still suffering financial hardship in these postwar 
years and couldn’t afford to keep many Ranger outfits constantly employed. 
By February 17th, 1874 the latest conflict with renegade Native Americans 
was over and Company A was temporarily disbanded. Dallas worked as a car- 
penter until May, when Native American raids caused Waller’s Company A to 
be reactivated and he reenlisted. 


On December 15th, 1874 the company was again disbanded and Stoudenmire 
gave up on working as a Texas Ranger. He traveled back to Colorado County 
and worked as a wheelwright again, this time in Mentz and Alleyton. Though 
he was generally a solid citizen, drinking led Dallas Stoudenmire to become 
involved in frequent gunfights, usually while intoxicated. His two-gun belt/ 
holster made him a very distinctive figure. 
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For a time Dallas moved to the Texas Panhandle where he worked with his 
brother-in-law Samuel M “Doc” Cummings on the sheep ranch that Doc 
owned with Dallas’ sister Virginia. In later life Stoudenmire claimed that he 
had also dabbled in running a store in Llano County during this period. At 
any rate, he supposedly contracted VD around this time and sought treatment 
for it in San Antonio from his old Columbus, TX friend Doctor John Herff. 


That treatment was successful and in 1878 Dallas became the Town Marshal 
of Socorro, NM off the strength of his military and Texas Rangers experience 
plus his reputation for gunning down at least 6 men from 1875-1877. Those 
gunfights had taken place from the Bernardo Prairie to San Antonio. 


After a successful law enforcement career in Socorro, Dallas Stoudenmire en- 
tered the most active period of his life when he was hired as the new Town 
Marshal of El Paso, TX, known for its wild and dangerous ways. Six Marshals 
had come and gone in the past 8 months, but the man who would go down in 
history for taming El Paso was sworn in on April 11th, 1881. 


Shortly after being sworn in, Dallas went to get the keys to the town jail from 
Deputy Marshal Bill Johnson, a noted drunk who had been acting as Marshal 
only until a new one could be hired. The soused Johnson resisted, claiming he 
didn’t know which key on his ring was for the jail. Stoudenmire shook Bill vi- 
olently and seized the key ring from him, then walked off to begin his duties. 


Bill Johnson, like George Campbell, the corrupt Town Marshal he had served 
under, was very tight with the Canutillo Gang. That gang of rustlers and 
smugglers was led by the Manning Brothers — James, John and Frank. The 
Manning Ranch, called Canutillo, was the hub of their criminal empire. The 
brothers and their gang members ruled the wild bosques on both sides of the 
Rio Grande near El Paso. 


On April 12th of 1881, Johnny Hale and some of his fellow Canutillo Gang 
members rustled 30 head of cattle from the spread of Don Ynocente Ochoa, 
the political head of the El Paso on the Mexican side of the border. Don Yno- 
cente complained to Texas Ranger Captain George Baylor, since he did not 
yet know if El Paso’s new Marshal was honest or not. 


Baylor sent Ranger Ed Fitch and 10 Mexican nationals who had accompanied 
Ochoa to Johnny Hale’s ranch, which was separate from, although subordi- 
nate to, the Canutillo Ranch. At Hale’s ranch, near which three Texas Rangers 
had been killed in a gunfight earlier in the year, the rustler stonewalled Ed 
Fitch and his fellows. Fitch and 8 of the 10 Mexicans rode off, but 2 of them — 
Juarique and Sanchez, lingered in the area to continue searching for the 
stolen livestock and were riddled with bullets by Hale and his men. 
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On Thursday April 14th the pair of dead men’s bodies found. Captain Baylor 
arrested some of Hale’s boys but at an inquest later that day in El Paso, Mar- 
shal Stoudenmire got his first taste of the area’s corruption as the gang mem- 
bers were released pending a future trial and the corpses of the dead Mexi- 
cans were sent south to Don Ynocente for burial. 


George Campbell, the former El Paso Marshal fired for his ties to the Canu- 
tillo Gang and other offenses, drunkenly taunted Dallas and told him he 
would “try him out” within 5 days. Tensions continued and Campbell turned 
his taunts on Constable Krempkau. 


A gunfight between the pair broke out, with Johnny Hale joining in and 
shooting Krempkau. Marshal Stoudenmire, dining at his brother in law Doc 
Cummings’ nearby Globe Restaurant, emerged from inside and used his pair 
of guns to settle the incident. He killed Johnny Hale, George Campbell and an 
unnamed bystander by accident. 


This clash became legendary as the “Four dead in five seconds” gunfight. 
Newspapers as far away as San Francisco and New York City covered the inci- 
dent, making Stoudenmire famous nationwide, where he had previously just 
been famed in Texas and New Mexico. 


Between April 1881 and February of 1882 the Marshal would fatally shoot 7 
more men in the performance of his duties. 


On April 17th, 1881 Dallas was walking his nighttime beat around El Paso ac- 
companied by his old friend Sam Cummings. Former Deputy Marshal Bill 
Johnson opened fire, trying to kill Stoudenmire for gunning down his former 
boss George Campbell. Dallas and Sam returned fire, ripping Campbell apart 
with 8 bullets, killing him. 


Next, gunfire erupted from inside Frank Manning’s Saloon as an unknown 
number of Canutillo Gang members shot at Stoudenmire and Cummings. 
They returned fire and the reckless Dallas charged the saloon with the result 
that all the gang members scattered and escaped in the night-dark streets. 


Marshal Stoudenmire had caught a bullet in the heel during the action. Sam 
Cummings rounded up a 35-man “Law and Order League” to help him patrol 
E] Paso for days afterward in case the Canutillo Gang struck again. Dallas 
went to the Texas Ranger camp at Ysleta to recover from his wound, which 
was preventing him from walking. Ranger Captain Baylor, Sgt James B Gillett 
and 7 more Texas Rangers arrived in El Paso to maintain order if war broke 
out between the Law and Order League and the Canutillo Gang. Over the next 
several days the League held nightly meetings and left nooses around estab- 
lishments frequented by Canutillo members as obvious threats to lynch them. 
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On April 24th Dallas Stoudenmire returned to duty. The Law and Order 
League disbanded but 5 Texas Rangers were left in El Paso to help Marshal 
Stoudenmire maintain order. 


On May 28th, 1881 the first train to enter El Paso arrived from the west as the 
Southern Pacific Railroad completed construction and hit town. Over 1,500 
Chinese railroad laborers and some family members settled in El Paso. Like 
any group, there were criminals among these new arrivals and a Tong War 
broke out. 


June ist of 1881 saw the arrival in El Paso of Dr George Felix Manning, an- 
other of the Manning Brothers. This physician became a pillar of the commu- 
nity except for his support of his criminal siblings. G.F.’s prestige strength- 
ened the ever-growing political influence of the Canutillo Gang. Dallas 
Stoudenmire and his deputies, meanwhile, had been dealing with a maraud- 
ing band of Native Americans over the past few days. 


On June 11th the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad made its first stop 
in El Paso. As usual, the arrival of railroad traffic brought with it more citi- 
zens, more money and more businesses but also a larger contingent of the 
criminal element. 


By October of 1881 Marshal Stoudenmire was being praised by the El Paso 
Times newspaper for how drastically he had reduced crime in the city. 


On November 7th the Las Vegas Optic newspaper in Las Vegas, NM, praised 
Stoudenmire for the way his ongoing cleanup of El Paso was becoming 
renowned far and wide. 


On December 10th Texas Ranger Sgt James B Gillett left the Rangers to be- 
come another of Dallas Stoudenmire’s Deputy Marshals, sporting their dis- 
tinctive leaf-shaped badge in their hat-bands. December 13th saw Stouden- 
mire work with Mexican law enforcement to arrest and extradite murderer 
Chris Moesner from El Paso (Mexico) to Lake Valley, NM. Dallas got a $500 
reward and was back in El Paso by the wee hours of December 16th. 


In early February a Kansas sheriff came through El Paso on the trail of a 
rapist who had fled to Chihuahua in Mexico. Sam Cummings, his sense of 
outrage inflamed, insisted that his friend Dallas deputize him and let him ac- 
company the Kansas man on the hunt into Mexico. The next day both Dallas 
Stoudenmire and James B Gillett came down with some form of influenza 
and were confined to bed. 


A few days later Dallas recovered but was judged too weak to carry out his du- 
ties and was sent to Columbus, TX for a recovery vacation. While there he 
wooed and married Isabella Sherrington on February 2oth. 
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In the meantime Sam Cummings and the Kansas man had returned from Chi- 
huahua empty-handed. Since Gillett was still bedridden Cummings decided to 
keep his new deputy status and for a time was the only law enforcement fig- 
ure in E] Paso. 


On February 14th 1882 James Manning of the Canutillo Gang shot Sam Cum- 
mings to death under suspicious circumstances at James’ Coliseum Variety 
Theater. The Manning influence smoothed over any legal troubles for the 
killer. Cummings was buried on February 18th while El Paso braced for what- 
ever would be let loose when Dallas Stoudenmire learned that a Manning had 
slain his old friend and brother in law. 


Marshal Stoudenmire and his wife Isabella arrived in El Paso on February 
25th. The recovered Deputy Marshal Gillett broke the news to Dallas about 
the death of Sam Cummings. Marshal Stoudenmire recklessly rode into the 
bosques near the Canutillo Ranch where he blew away a few gang members 
(accounts vary as to how many), making sure to leave none of his foes alive to 
testify that he had committed the killings. 


Hostilities in El Paso were still boiling, however, and the enraged Stouden- 
mire took to frequently issuing threats against the Mannings and their fellow 
gang members. He also tried to provoke them into attacking him by practic- 
ing his gunplay on targets at the site of his killing of Johnny Hale and George 
Campbell. 


On March 25th, 1882 the El Paso Lone Star newspaper ran an editorial de- 
nouncing the ongoing feud between Marshal Stoudenmire and the Manning 
faction. The editorial said El Paso was sitting on a volcano and called for rea- 
son to prevail. 


That volcano nearly erupted on March 29th, 1882. Frank Scott and Ed Scot- 
ten, two of Captain Baylor’s Texas Rangers who were in the pocket of the 
Manning Brothers, were in El Paso enjoying the usual free booze, gambling 
markers and women that the Mannings used to pay them off. Scott had been 
bad-mouthing Marshal Stoudenmire around town and word of that got back 
to Dallas at his office. 


The infuriated Stoudenmire had Deputy Marshal Gillett come with him as he 
went to confront Scott at James Manning’s Coliseum Variety Theater, where 
Sam Cummings had been gunned down. Bursting in on Scott, Scotten and a 
few other Texas Rangers boozing it up, Dallas manhandled Frank Scott 
against the wall and was in the middle of chewing him out when both he and 
his deputy noticed what peril they were in. 


At least three holes were in the walls of the room, with the mouths of shotgun 
barrels just barely peeping out of them. James Manning and some of his boys 
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could spray Stoudenmire and Gillett with buckshot at any moment. They 
were just waiting for their friend Frank Scott to get out of the line of fire as 
soon as Dallas let him go. 


Under the circumstances, the Marshal refrained from letting go of Frank 
Scott, using him as a human shield as he and Deputy Marshal Gillett carefully 
backed out the door. Only then did he release his two-fisted grip on Scott. In 
the resulting flurry of indignant letters between Captain Baylor and El Paso 
officials over the incident the Manning Brothers were happy to paint Dallas as 
if he had ingested too much alcohol or opium. 


Under public pressure, Dallas Stoudenmire, James Manning, Frank Manning 
and Dr George Felix Manning signed an actual peace treaty on April 16th wit- 
nessed by 4 citizens of E] Paso. Neither side bothered to abide by the treaty 
and tensions continued. 


Stoudenmire’s boozing continued as well. On Sunday May 7th, 1882 Parson 
Tays at El Paso’s Church of Saint Clements used part of his sermon to call out 
the Town Marshal’s abuse of substances and disgraceful public conduct under 
the influence of those substances. 


Word of that sermon reached Dallas that afternoon, setting up his latest bout 
of Bad Craziness that night. Very late, after hours of pounding drink after 
drink at the Acme Saloon on San Antonio Street, he resentfully made his way 
to the Church of Saint Clements. 


To make clear his ire toward Parson Tays, Stoudenmire drew both his guns 
and emptied both barrels against the church bell. By the time he was finished, 
the bell was clanging loudly. The “respectable” citizens of E] Paso were all 
asleep at that hour and assumed from the gunfire and the clanging bell that a 
fire had broken out, since those noises were usually employed to summon the 
Fire Brigade. 


Nobody was pleased to have been roused out of bed in a panic and Dallas 
proved once again that he was his own worst enemy. Fewer and fewer citizens 
could defend his behavior. 


On May 27th, 1882, the El Paso City Council confronted Marshal Stouden- 
mire in a meeting at Tiboli Hall. One member even had a shotgun within 
reach in case Dallas grew violent. The council spelled out how the Marshal 
had become too drunk or far-gone on opium on most days to perform his du- 
ties and he was suspected of pocketing fees from fines to feed his appetites in- 
stead of passing on those fees to the council. 


Worst of all, they pointed out that Dallas was in danger of losing his legacy 
because the criminal element of El Paso had begun paying attention to the 
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Marshal’s level of sobriety from day to day to estimate how much they could 
get away with. The obviously drunk Stoudenmire challenged the council 
members to try to take his badge or to arrest him, then staggered off when 
there were no takers. 


May 29th saw a sober and contrite Dallas turn in a letter of resignation. The 
city council graciously praised Stoudenmire’s prior service to the community 
and unanimously appointed Deputy James Buchanan Gillett as the new Town 
Marshal. Dallas remained in El Paso, living off the money from his share of 
the Globe Restaurant, which had been willed to him by his late friend Sam 
Cummings. Stoudenmire’s sister Virginia was still running the place. 


On July 13th, 1882 Stoudenmire received another source of income as U.S. 
Marshal Hal Gosling named him a Deputy United States Marshal for the 
Western District of Texas, with headquarters in El Paso. 


Still drinking and carousing, Dallas and former deputy William Page were ar- 
rested by shotgun-wielding Town Marshal Gillett at the Acme Saloon on July 
29th as the pair were about to draw their guns on each other. The next day 
each man was fined $25 and released. 


In August and early September of 1882 Deputy U.S. Marshal Stoudenmire 
helped New Mexico Sheriff Pat Garrett clamp down on train robberies and 
crimes committed on board the trains of the Santa Fe Railroad. The pair ap- 
prehended train robbers as well. 


On September 17th, 1882 Dallas arrived in El Paso by train with a warrant 
that needed served. He got off the train drunk and proceeded to wander the 
city hitting a few more saloons before ending the night at Abbie Bell’s bor- 
dello. Stoudenmire waited for his favorite prostitute “Carrie” to arrive as 
morning approached and then whiled away hours with her. 


Dallas spent most of September 18th — beginning at Noon when he at last 
dragged himself away from Carrie’s charms — wandering from saloon to sa- 
loon as assorted Manning Brother partisans kept trying to talk him into sign- 
ing another peace treaty with his enemies. Sources vary regarding whether all 
this was just smoke and mirrors to lure the Marshal into the kind of situation 
that resulted in his death later in the day. 


Shortly after 5:30PM the drunk and/or stoned Stoudenmire had been maneu- 
vered to Frank Manning’s Saloon where he and Doctor George Felix Manning 
tensely passed the time waiting for the other Manning Brothers to arrive. 
Eventually harsh words were exchanged and the pair started exchanging 
close-range gunfire and grappling with each other. 
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The fight spilled out onto the street, where Doc Manning, wounded by Dallas’ 
gunfire, managed to shoot Stoudenmire a few times until his brother James 
Manning arrived on the scene and put a bullet in the back of Dallas’ head, 
killing him. Dr Manning sat astride Stoudenmire’s corpse battering his face 
with his own gun until he was dragged off the body. 


In the aftermath of the gunfight, none of the Mannings paid any legal price 
for what had happened. The fix was in, as usual. However, Doc Manning’s 
right arm was paralyzed for the rest of his life from one of Dallas’ bullets. As 
for the late Dallas Stoudenmire, his funeral was held by Freemasons Lodge 
#130 in El Paso, since the lawman had received his third degree there on Jan- 
uary 7th, 1882. 


Per his widow Isabella’s wishes his body was sent to Alleyton, TX in Colorado 
County. After lying in state, he was buried by Masonic Caledonia Lodge #68 
of Columbus, TX. His grave is in a cemetery in Alleyton, but the large head- 
stone disappeared long ago and his exact resting place in the cemetery is no 
longer known. And so ended the checkered and violent saga of Dallas 
Stoudenmire, dead at age 36. 
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James Buchanan’s legacy after retiring from the Texas Rangers and law enforcement. 
Foreman at Estado Land and Cattle Company 

Gillett married Lou Chastain in San Marcos 

He ranched the O06 and Altuda spreads south of Alpine 

In 1904 he purchased a farm outside Roswell, New Mexcio 

Returned to Texas to buy and run the Barrell Springs Ranch 

In 1923 he retired from ranching and moved to Marfa 


James Gillett helped organize the West Texas Historical Association, was instrumen- 
tal in organizing the Highland Hereford Breeders Association 


He wrote Six Years with The Texas Rangers (1921); it was republished in 1926 by Yale 
Press and in 1976 by the University of Nebraska Press. In 1928 it was re-issued under 
the title The Texas Rangers and was used as a textbook in the public schools of sev- 
enteen states. 


James Buchanan Gillett died of heart failure at Temple, Texas, on June 11, 1937, and 
was buried in the Marfa Cemetery. There is a Texas historical marker at his gravesite. 
Gillett is an inductee in the Texas Ranger Hall of Fame. 


"No man in the wrong can stand up against a fellow that's in the right and keeps on 


a-comin'. 


END — Texas Rangers — Last Scouting 


END — Book 8 of 8 in the series of Texas Rangers 
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